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Memorabilia. 

N April 1 the Oxford University Press 
is taking over from the Guardian and 
Church Quarterly Review, Ltd., the publi- 
cation of ‘ Notes and Queries.’ Communi- 
cations, whether for the Editor or the 
Manager, should be addressed to 





Tue OxFrorD UNIVERSITY PREss, 
Amen House, WaRwIcK Square, 
Lonpon, E.C.4. 


The printing will continue to be done at 
The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., High Wycombe. 

Our readers, we believe, will receive this 
announcement with the same satisfaction 
we feel in making it. ‘ Notes and Queries ’ 
throughout the last twenty-five of its ninety 
years of existence has been greatly indebted 
to its publishers. First and foremost to 
the Athenaeum Press, which carried it 
through the war; and then to Lord North- 
cliffle and The Times for coming to the 
rescue at a very critical moment. Nor is 
less recognition due to the Guardian and 
Church Quarterly Review, Ltd., for sympa- 
thetic understanding and support of the 
character and purpose of the little paper. 
At the same time, both the continuance of 
“N. and Q.’ and—what is more—the pre- 
servation of its special character, have 
hitherto been bound up with the fortunes of 
journalism. In its new home—so far as 


such a forecast can be made for anything 
sublunary—these are now assured of per- 
manence. ‘ 








HE Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research for February, 1939, contains an 
important and also most readable article by 
Dr. A. F, Pollard on ‘ The Under-clerks and 


the Commons’ Journals (1509-1558).’ The 
most memorable of the clerkly careers recorded 
is John Seymour’s, for he was the founder 
of the Commons’ Journals. He held office for 
twenty years, and during this time the jour- 
nals, which began by being mere notes of the 
reading of bills, developed, by Seymour’s indi- 
vidual enterprise, into a record for each par- 
liament of many pages, and containing a 
great variety of matters. Seymour was a 

uckinghamshire man, of Great Marlow; 
was admitted fellow of the Inner Temple in 
1547; died in 1567. From 1553 to 1567— 
though the expansion shows his realisation 
of the value of the record—the journals have 
been left in the state of rough notes, suffi- 
ciently plain witness to their being nowise 
official. Dr. Pollard goes through their con- 
tents up to the death of Mary. A curious 
feature at the end of 1554—when Mary was 
supposed to be pregnant—is Seymour’s tem- 
porary adoption of saints’ days for the dating 
of the Commons’ debates and proceedings. 
This begins with St. Andrew and continues to 
‘‘ in festo Innocentium ”’ ; after that there are 
no more saints’ days in his journals. An in- 
teresting item recorded by Seymour is the 
declaration of Nicholas Heath, the Catholic 
Chancellor and Archbishop of York, when 
announcing Mary’s death to Parliament, that 
“God had furnished us with another 
Sovereign Lady, my Lady Elizabeth’”’ ; he 
prayed God to ‘‘ save her Grace, long to reign 
over us.’’ 


R. DOUGLAS COCKERELL wound u 
the paper on the Binding of Books whic 
he read to the Royal Society of Arts on March 
22 by saying that he is much more interested 
in buying books for use than in making speci- 
mens for glass cases. ‘‘ To be worn out after 
long service is the highest honour that can 
befall a fine piece of work, even though by 
use a minor work of art may have been des- 
troyed.’’ No doubt, before its actual dissolu- 
tion, the minor work of art goes through a 
Sg of shabbiness which is melancholy, but 
Ir. Cockerell’s dictum has reminded us of the 
time before shabbiness settles down, when use 
has actually added charm. It would seem that 
the user is the final, perfecting artist, who 
brings the work of art to its real consummation. 
Bookbinders, we are told, are now sometimes 
employed on books written by hand, the craft 
of the scribe having been revived. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A MILTONIAN PUZZLE. 


Ad Christinam, Suecorum Reginam, nomine 
Cromwelli. 
Bellipotens virgo, septem Regina Trionum 
Christina, Arctoi lucida stella poli; 
Cernis quas merui dura sub Casside rugas, 
Utque Senex armis impiger ora tero: 
Invia fatorum dum per vestigia nitor, 
Exequor et populi fortia jussa manu. 
Ast tibi submittit frontem  reverentior 
umbra, 

Nec sunt hi vultus regibus usque truces. 


To Christina, Queen of the Swedesu in the name 
of Cromwell. 

Christina, mistress of the battle-cry, 

Virgin enthron’d, Queen of the Northern 
Land, 

Bright lodestar glist’ring in the Arctic sky! 

Seam’d by deep-trenching cares, grim-helm’d 
I stand 

Before thee—old, yet ceasing not from fight, 

Of haggard aspect, through fate’s pathless 
waste 

Battling a road, arm’d in my people’s right. 

For thee, behold! this darken’d forehead 
grac’d 

With new, more reverent mien; this thunder- 
brow, 

Terror of Kings, not all Kings threateneth 
no 





Ww. 

(Translated by A. Vesselo) 

These epigrammatic verses are printed in 
Toland’s ‘ Life of Milton’ (1699) with the 
comment : 

Andrew Marvel... . us’d to frequent him 
[Milton] the oftenest of any body; and whether 
it was he or Milton (for both are nam’d for it) 
that made the Verses sent with Cromwel’s 
Picture to the Queen of Sweden, I am un- 
certain. 

They had already appeared in Marvell’s 
‘Miscellaneous Poems,’ which, published 
posthumously in 1681, were certified by Mrs. 
Marvell to have been ‘‘ printed according to 
the exact copie of my late dear husband under 
his own hand writing ’’; a circumstance pre- 
sumably unknown to Toland, or he could 
hardly have left it, as he does, without men- 
tion. Moreover, the ‘ Miscellaneous Poems ’ 
is clearly not the source of his version since 
it has textual differences: ‘‘ Utque’’ for 
“* Sicque,’’ “tero’’ for ‘‘ fero,’? and ‘‘ Ast ”’ 


for ‘‘ At ’’’; the punctuation is different ; and, 
instead of the formal title, there is simply, 
** Cromwel speaks.”’ 

According to Masson, the epigram is sup- 
posed to have been written in 


654, as that 








was the first year of the Protectorate, to 
accompany a portrait of Cromwell which he 
sent, as an Official attention, to Queen Chris. 
tina, the eccentric, and at that time famous, 
daughter of the great Adolphus. (As Chris. 
tina abdicated in April, 1654, the portrait 
and epigram must have been sent—if they 
actually were sent in that year—in an early 
month, unless they arrived too late). In the 
same year, on May 30, Milton published his 
Defensio Secunda, in which he eulogizes the 
Queen of Sweden in eloquent Latin, conclud- 
ing: 

In has digressum me reginew meritissimas 
laudes nemo est, opinor, qui non collaudet, 
nedum reprehendat; quas ego quidem sine 
summa ingratitudinis culpa, vel aliis tacenti- 
bus pretermittere non potui; qui nescio qua 
mea sorte, sane felicissima, aut si quis est 
occultus vel siderum, vel animorum, vel rerum 
consensus aut moderamen, tantam arbitram 
quam omnium minimé sperabam, omnium 
maximé optabam, tam mihi equam et faventem 
in ultimis terris repererim. 

There is no man, meseems, but must applaud 
this my digression in most deserved praise of 
the Queen, and sure none might chide it; for 
had all men other remained dumb, truly I could 
not without the basest ingratitude—I who b 
some happiest chance, or it may be throu 
some mysterious conjuncture and influence of 
the stars or of souls or of things, have found 
at the world’s end the mighty mistress whom 
I least hoped and most wished to be so kind 
and genial a patron. 

(Translated by A. J. Hughes). 

Formerly Christina had patronised Sal- 
masius, even to the extent, according to Mil- 
ton’s biographer Symmons, of lighting his 
fire and making his breakfast during his 
visits to her palace. The celebrated scholar- 
propagandist, upon the devastating defeat he 
had sustained by the publication of Milton’s 
first Defensio, was thus superseded in the 
Queenly admiration. 

In 1654 Marvell was officially assisting 
Milton in his Latin Secretarial duties, as 
Milton was then totally blind. 

Such, in regard to the epigram, are the 
extant facts, and, on the face of them, they 
do not appear to afford any grounds for chal- 
lenging the Marvell ascription. Yet there 
are Milton biographers—Symmons, Newton, 
Dunster, Tod—who contend that Milton was 
the author; while Masson holds that it 1s 
“almost certainly ’’ Marvell. He, never- 
theless, includes the epigram in his edition 
of Milton’s poems. Since Masson, I believe, 
the claim for the Milton authorship has been 
generally dismissed; but to me, although I 
omitted the poem in the Nonesuch ‘‘ Com- 
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jous’’ ‘ Milton,’! the matter is not so 
simple and final. 

In the Defensio Secunda I find two strik- 
ing parallels to the epigram: (1) habet 
aune et septentrio reginam suam (Now the 
North, too, has its queen) and (2) nullum 
me verbum fecisse contra reges, sed contra 
requm labes ac pestes duntarat tyrannos (I 
had not written a word against kings, but 
only against tyrants). The analogies in the 
epigram in phrase and idea, are Septem 
regina Trionum (Queen of the North) and 
Nee sunt hi vultus regibus usque truces 

‘«. , this thunder-brow, 

Terror of Kings, not all Kings threateneth 

now ’’). 

Also, the fifth line is very similar in idea 
to ‘through a Cloud... To Peace and 
Truth, thy Glorious way hast Plough’d’’ in 
Milton’s sonnet to Cromwell, and, what is 
extraordinarily remarkable, the romanticism 
of the rugged features of the Protector appear 
to describe, or shadow fatefully forth, the por- 
traiture of Milton himself who was surely the 
most subjective of poets, and thence they sug- 
gest the very paragon of romantic descrip- 
tions, that of Milton’s Satan himself : 

Dark’n’d so, yet shon 

Above them all th’ Arch Angel: but his face 

Deep scars of Thunder had intrencht, and 


care 

Sat on his faded cheek, but under Browes 

Of dauntless courage, and _ considerate 
Pride... 

On the other hand, the poem is printed in 
‘Miscellaneous Poems’ after two others of 
a similar nature: Doctori Ingelo, cum 
Domino Whitlocke ad Reginam Sueciae dele- 
gato & Protectore, Residenti, Epistola and 
(a distich) In Effigiem Oliveri Cromwell ; 
while in the Ingelus poem Christina is belli- 
potens virgo iad arctoi lucida stella poli, and 
in the Cromwell epigram 
and lucida stella sub suo axe. 

Masson, after virtually deciding, as I have 
shown, that Marvell was the author of the 
Cromwell verses, adds ‘‘ this final considera- 
tion that, as Milton was totally blind in 1654, 
lines about a portrait would hardly then be 
expected from him, even though he was 
Latin Secretary ’’: as if Milton was so singu- 
lar in his generation as to have formed no 
Impression of Cromwell’s physiognomy ! 

I hazard the conjecture that both ascrip- 
tions of authorship are valid, and that Milton 
and Marvell collaborated. 


Sceptripotens 


FE. H. Vistax. 


1 ‘Milton: Complete Poetry and Selected 
Prose’ (Nonesuch Press, 1938). 








THE GATES OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON. 


NiGHTLy CLosinGc AFTER 1666. 


HERE is a general statement in E. 
Chamberlayne’s Anglie Notitia and its 
sequel, the editions from 1694 to 1755, that 
all the gates of the City of London “‘ are shut 
up every Night with great diligence, and a 
sufficient Watch at ten a Clock ”’ (ed. 1704, 
p. 426). Notices of the actual closing are 
difficult to find. On 1 Aug.. 1667, Pepys drove 
home so late as to find the gates shut. A 
passage in the evidence relating to the murder 
of Dr. Andrew Clench on 4 Jan., 1692, gives 
some details. The witness is a coachman, 
John Sikes. On that evening ‘‘ about a quar- 
ter of an hour past Nine”? he was engaged 
by two men ‘‘in Fleet Street about Fetter 
Lane End ”’ and was ordered to drive to Dr. 
Clench’s house in Brownlow Street ; when they 
came into Holborn, “I stopt at the streets 
End ; because the Gate at the other End was 
shut, so that I could not turn my Coach ”’ 
(this is evidently an ordinary building estate 
gate). He was then sent to fetch Dr. Clench, 
who was ‘‘ in his Night-Gown and Slippers.” 
Clench dressed and came to the coach; the 
men in it asked him to go with them to see a 
friend who was unwell. They then ordered 
the coachman to drive to Leadenhall Market ; 
when they were near Holborn Bars one of 
them told him to drive faster. When the 
coach reached Leadenhall the men ordered the 
coachman to drive on to the Pye tavern out- 
side Aldgate. Here he was told to enquire 
from his ‘‘ Coach-Box’’ for “‘one Hunt a 
Chyrurgeon ’’; the reply was that there was 
no such man. ‘‘ Then one of them bade me 
Drive back again to Leaden-Hall; and in the 
time I stayed there, and turned my Coach, 
Aldgate was shut; and when I came to the 
Gate, one of them gave Six Pence to the 
Watch, and the Gate was opened, and I drove 
to Leaden-hall Gate’’ (the gate of the market). 
The men now sent the coachman into the 
market to buy a pair of fowls ‘‘ of one Hunt 
a Poulterer,’? who also could not be found; 
the coachman bought a pair from another 
man; when he returned to his coach he found 
Clench’s strangled body; the other two men 
had gone; he called the watch. This was 
‘““about half an hour past Ten.’’ The evid- 
ence of other witnesses agrees with the times, 
but is less precise. The judge (Holt), when 
summing up, said that (after visiting the 
Pye) ‘‘they returned to drive through 
Aldgate, gave the Watch six-pence, and passed 
through the Gate without any manner of 
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notice taken: but if the Watch had done 
their Duty, it [the murder] might have been 
better discovered.’”’ The watchman had a 
candle, 

The source for this is ‘The Arraignment, 
Tryal . . . of Henry Harrison, Gent., for the 
Barbarous Murder of Andrew Clenche,’ 1692, 
pp. 13-4, 15, 17, 29; the trial took place at 
the Old Bailey on 6 April (a witness also 
mentions two street lamps, in Holborn and 
in Brownlow Street), 

Dr. Clench was the father of a child 
prodigy mentioned by Evelyn and is the sub- 
ect of an article in the ‘ Dictionary of 

ational Biography.’ 

KE. 8. pe Brrr. 


KENSINGTON PALACE. 


ERHAPS few of London’s historic build- 
ings are better known to the public than 
this one-time residence of our sovereigns, but, 
strangely enough, no adequate record of the 
changes in the disposition of its numberless 
apartments at various dates would appear to 
exist, although the archives of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Department may possibly con- 
tain requisite materials, 

A volume on the lines of the late Ernest 
Law’s ‘ History of Hampton Court ’ would be 
welcome, relating something, not only of the 
very attractive features displayed in the sev- 
eral courts, as regards their architecture, but 
also of internal decorations, with some notice 
of the many more or less celebrated men and 
women—to whom rooms within this palace 
have been granted since the year 1760, when 
King George II expired there. 

H.R.H. Augustus, Duke of Sussex, kept at 
Kensington Palace in the first quarter of last 
century the extensive and valuable library, 
whose collection had been his chief amusement 
during a lengthy period. His sister, the blind 
Princess Sophia, also had her own rooms 
there, after her mother, Queen Charlotte’s, 
death. Caroline, Princess of Wales, before 
her ill-fated departure for the Continent, and 
Edward, Duke of Kent, were also among the 
royal tenants, followed later on by the 
widowed Duchess of Kent, who towards the 
end of William IV’s reign involved herself 
in a notorious scene with her bellicose brother- 
in-law, when he accused her of having 
“* bagged ’’ without his permission rooms not 
included in her grant. 

The refusal of the Duchess to resume her 
residence at Kensington Palace, when her 
daughter, Queen Victoria, married, was an 








odd circumstance, mentioned in Greville’s | 


ane a 


Diary ; a later royal personage to inhabit its 
ancient apartments was the Princess Mary. 
Adelaide of Cambridge, after her alliance 
with the then Prince, afterwards Duke, of 
Teck, who quitted Kensington, however, some 
years before their respective demises, 

At the present day the Palace shelters under 
its straggling roofs two venerable great-aunts 
of our King in the persons of the Princess 
Louise, and the Princess Beatrice, and two 
other royalties, viz., the Princess Alice, Coun. 
tess of Athlone, and the widow of the late gal. 
lant admiral, Prince Louis of Battenberg, 
(created Marquis of Milford Haven), 

More than one individual, who might be 
justly described as quasi-royal, has lived in 
the Palace, such as the German Countess of 
Yarmouth, chire amie of George II; the 
Duchess of Inverness, understood to be the 
morganatic wife of the Duke of Sussex, who, 
having been previously the widow of Sir 
George Buggin, was facetiously referred to 
by an august niece as ‘‘ My aunt Buggin”; 
and Lady Augusta Gordon, a Pt of 
William IV and Mrs. Jordan. 

A complete History of Kensington Palace 
should comprise plans and descriptions of 
the numerous accessories, which have wholly 
or partially disappeared—such as guard- 
rooms and stables—with a statement of the 
destruction of the original garden lay-out, 
when Kensington Palace Gardens were severed 
from the royal domain in the last century. 


H. 


LONDON SHOP- SIGNS. 


OTHER THAN THOSE GIVEN BY LARWOOD 
& Horren. 


(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113 
131, 147, 166, 186). 


Inp1a CaBinet. Thomas Howcraft, junior, 
cabinet-maker, Long Acre. 


(Post Boy, 11 Oct., 1711). 


Inp1AN Gown. Thomas Fielder, mercer, 
Without Ludgate. 1697. "4 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. ii.) 


INDIAN Queen & CanrtsTER. John Cotterell, 
china man and glass seller, against the Man- 
sion House. 1751. 


(Trade-card). 
InpIiAN Queen & Surp. Thomas Wood, 
salesman, at the corner of Houndsditch, 


Without Bishopsgate. 1731. 


(Trade-card). 
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Inpian QuEEN & Star. William Hyde, 
mercer, corner of Lyon’s Inn, behind St. 


Clement’s, Strand. 
(Billhead, 1760). 


Inpustry & INDOLENCE. Samuel Forsaith, 
trank-maker, Long Acre. c. 1760. 
(Trade-card). 


Inigo Jones’ Heap. (1) Joseph Smith, 
map, print and bookseller, near Exeter Ex- 
change, Strand. c. 1725. 

(Chubb’s ‘ Printed Maps’). 

(2) —— Smith, cabinet-maker, Compton 
Court, Soho. 

(Daily Advertiser, 21 Feb., 1749). 


Ink Botrre. (1) Christopher Coningsby, 
stationer and bookseller, against Clifford’s 
Inn backgate, in Fetter Lane. 1711. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 

(2) Arthur Lyon, stationer, facing Sweet- 

ing’s Alley, Threadneedle Street. 1755. 
(Trade-card). 


Tron Rarts. —— De la Cour (no trade 
mentioned), Coventry Court, Hay Market, St. 
James’s. c. 1700. 

(Trade-card). 


Isaac Newton’s Heap. (1) Joseph Pote,5! 


bookseller and printer, corner of Suffolk | 


Street, near Charing Cross. 1729. 
(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 
(2) Benjamin Rackstraw, cabinet and 
picture frame maker, Fleet Street. 1738. 
(Trade-card). 


Jack. —— Buscomb, silversmith, Wood 
Street. 1734. 
(Chaffers’ ‘ Aurifabrorum ’). 


JACKANAPE. ——— Speed (no trade men- 
tioned), a house and a shop to let on the West 
side of Fish Street. 1638. 

(‘Inhabitants of London in 1638 ’). 


Jack Boor. Charles Bottrell, shoe-maker, 
opposite Ivy Lane, Newgate Street. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Jack’s Moruer. F. Hayhow, shoe-maker, 
No. 103, Ratcliffe Highway. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 

JaPAN, or JAPANNED, CABINET. (1) Richard 
Jones, cabinet-maker, near King Edward’s 
Stairs, in Wapping. 

(Daily Courant, 12 Dec., 1720). 


aL Later, the famous Eton bookseller. He 
moved there in 1730. See article on ‘ oseph Pote 
ot Bion af R. A. Austen Leigh. Library vol. 
i, p. 131. 





(2) Christopher Sibthorpe, cabinet-maker, 
in Aldermanbury, 
(Daily Post, 31 March, 1730). 


Japan Capiner & CisTerRN. Daniel Mills, 
japanner and cabinet-maker, Vine Street, 
near Hatton Garden. c. 1770. 

(Trade-card). 


Jak & Crown. Mackenzie and Watts 
‘““supply Gentlemen and Ladies with the 
Acid Juice of Tar, etc.,’’ in Bishopsgate 
Street. 

(London Evening Post, 23 June, 1747). 


Jan & Svucar Loar. Thomas Palmer, 
grocer and oilman, in Drury Lane, near Long 


Acre, N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Jar & Turee Picrons. Francis Hum- 
phrys, oilman, near the corner of Warwick 
Lane, in Newgate Street. 

(Billhead, 1739). 


JESSAMINE TREE. Martha Whitcome, per- 
fumer, adjoining to the Mitre Tavern in Fleet 
Street. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


JESSAMINE TREE & SNuFFING GENTLEMAN. 
James Norcock, snuff dealer, near the King’s 
Head Tavern, near Chancery Lane, in Fleet 
Street. 1682. 

(Archaeological Journal, December, 1895). 


JEWEL & CROWN. Lowders, gold- 
smith, near Durham Yard in the Strand. 


(London Gazette, 29 March, 1694). 
Jockey. See Horse & Jockey. 





Jockey Cap. Robert Jackson, cap and 
whip maker, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Joun Fiercuer’s Heap.52 Francis Kirk- 
man, bookseller, over against the Angel Inn, 
on the back side of St. Clement’s, Without 
Temple Bar. 1661. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Jotty Sartor. Richard Kilby, tailor and 
salesman, White Lion Street, near Monmouth 
Street, Seven Dials. N.p. 

(Trade-card). 


Jonah & Wuate. Edward Miller (no 
trade mentioned), on London Bridge. 
(London Gazette, 20 May, 1700). 


52 The dramatist (1579—1625). 
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Jonas. Eleazar Edgar, bookseller(?), St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. c. 1600. 
(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Josepu’s Coat. Edward Hody, clothier, 
within two doors of Great Turnstile, Holborn. 
(Daily Advertiser, 30 Sept., 1746). 


Jupce Coxe’s Heap.5 Thomas Worrall, 
bookseller, over against St. Dunstan’s Church, 
in Fleet Street. 1728. 

(Trade-card and imprint). 


JupitH. Henry Tab, stationer, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 1540. 
(Duff’s ‘ Century of the English Book 
Trade ’). 
Juc. William Corrock, china and glass 
seller, within Bishopsgate. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Juniper TREE. Edmund Woods, distiller, 
in Warwick Lane, near Newgate Street. 
(Billhead, 1740). 


Justice & Scares. George Key, scale 
maker, next door to Haberdashers’ Hall, in 
Maiden Lane, near Wood Street. c. 1690. 

(Trade-card). 


JUVENAL’s Heap. Francis Changuion, 
bookseller, near Somerset House, Strand, 
(The Champion or Evening Advertiser, 
19 Aug., 1742). 


Kettie. See GoLtpEN KETTLE. 


Kine ALFRep’s Heap. Charles Harris, 
sculptor and marble mason, opposite the New 
Church, in the Strand. c. 1780. 

(Trade-card). 


Kine CuarRLes THe Seconn’s Heap. John 
Hawgood, Their Majesties’ Sworn sword cut- 
ler, Charing Cross. 

(London Gazette, 13 Jan., 1690). 


Kine Davip. David Davies, linen draper, 
No, 3, Lumber Street, Seven Dials. 
(Bill-head, 17—). 


Kine & Brats. John Gellibrand and R. 
Sollers, booksellers, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
1680. 

(Journal of Brit. Archaeological Assoc., 


vol. xxxix.). 


Kine & Duke or Yorx’s Heap. George 
Palmer, bookseller, near Arundel House, 
Strand. c. 1670. 


(Plomer’s s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ): 


53 Sir Edward Coke (1552—1634). 





Kine & Queen, (1) Hopwood and Company, 
linen drapers, No. 40, New Bond ~~ 
nearly opposite Grafton Street. 

(Billhead), 

(2) Willis’s Irish Linen Warehouse, No. 5, 
corner of Tooley Street, Borough, Southwark 


(Trade-card), 


Kine & Stitt. —. Martin, tobacconist, in 
Coventry Street, near the Hay Market. 1721, 
(Trade-card), 


KING or CLuss. John Bennett, card maker, 
in Cockspur Street, facing Suffolk Street, 
near Charing Cross, 


(Daily Advertiser, 4 Feb., 1742). 


Kine or Dramonps. (1) Christopher 
Wrigglesworth, pasteboard maker, Fort 
Street, The Old Artillery Ground, near Spital 


Square. N.D. 
(Trade-card), 
(2) —— Stone, stationer, near the Gate, 


London Bridge. 
(Weekly Journal, 21 March, 1719). 


Kinc or France. (1) John Kendall, shoe- 
maker, over against Worcester House, Strand, 
1660. 

(Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs of the Strand’), 


KinG ON Horsepack. (2) Thomas Hardey 
(no trade mentioned), Charing Cross. 1691. 
(Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs of the Strand ’). 
(2) Captain Dunning advertised a safety 
device for coaches and chaises to be seen at his 
lodgings, over against the Play-house in the 
Hay Market. 
(London Journal, 4 May, 1723). 


Kine’s Arms & Ancuor. _ Bingley and 
Bragg, linen drapers, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden. c. 1780 

(Trade-card). 


Krne’s Arms & Bratz, See also Kine & 
Brste. Robert Sollers, bookseller, St, Paul's 
Churchyard. 1680. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers’). 


Kine’s Arms & Birpcace. William Spar- 
row, cage maker and wire worker, opposite 
Durham Yard in the Strand. 

(Billheads, 1759 and 1777). 


Krne’s Arms & Buus Coat Boy. William 
Reeves, colourman, near the New Church in 
the Strand. c, 1780. 

(Trade-card). 


Krnc’s Arms & Drat. Daniel and Thomas 
Grignion, watchmakers, ‘‘ finishers to the late 
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Mr. Daniel Quare,’’ Russell Street, Covent 


Garden. 
(Billhead, 1750). 


Krne’s Arms & Gtose. Thomas Tuttell,54 
mathematical instrument maker, Charing 


Cross. 1695. 
(Trade-card). 


Kine’s Arms & Gotpen Batt. Walter 
Shropshire, bookseller, New Bond Street. c. 


1780, 
(Hand-bill). 


Krine’s Arms & GoLpeN Bottie. Cartony 
and Michell, tea dealers and glass-sellers, op- 
posite Somerset House, Strand. 

(Billhead, 1773). 


Kine’s Arms & Gotpen Cock, Edward 
Chesterton, poulterer, the corner of Newport 
Market, Soho. c. 1770. 

(Trade-card). 


Kine’s Arms & Gotpen Heap, Thomas 
Townsend, chymist, in the Haymarket, near 
Panton Street, 

(Trade-card and Daily Advertiser, 
10 March, 1748). 


Kina’s Arms & Key. C. Mosley, engraver, 
Fleet Street. 1737. 


(Archaeological Journal, December, 1895). 


Kine’s Arms & Leatuer Dovuster. John 
Thresher, ironmonger, against Hungerford 
Market. c, 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Krine’s Arms & OnE Tun. (No name men- 
tioned), a pawnbroker’s in the Strand. 1758. 
(Archaeological Journal, June, 1902). 


Kine’s Arms & Prestite & Mortar. Thomas 
Greenhough, chymist and apothecary, No. 10, 
Ludgate Hill. 1773, 

(Trade-card). 


Krye’s Arms & QueEN or Hearts, Richard 
Turner, playing card maker, Jermyn Street, 
St. James’s. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Kine’s Arms & Snurrers. Benjamin 
Cartwright, goldsmith and toy man, in the 
Strand. 1749-1756. 

(Chaffers’ ‘ Aurifabrorum ’). 


Kino’s Arms & 3 Rapsits. Robert Norris, 
skinner and furrier, in Walbrook. c. 1760. 
(Trade-card). 





4 His trade-card is in Samuel Pepys’s 
collection and he is mentioned in ‘ Pepys’ 
Private Correspondence ’ vol 1. p. 167. 











Kine’s Arms & Turee Trunks. Edward 
Smith, coffer and plate case maker, Charing 
Cross. 1747-1758, 

(Trade-cards and Billhead),. 


Kinc’s Heap & Briste. Joseph Crawford, 
bookseller, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1659. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iii). 


Kine’s Heap & Cock. —. Knight, tobac- 
conist, in Pie Corner. c. 1700, 
(Trade-card). 


Kine’s Heap & Crown. Francis Faweet, 
bookseller, near Durham Yard in the Strand. 
1701. 


(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Mrs. Condal, sold 
Holborn, 


K1no’s Heap & Parror. 
‘Art of Cookery made Plain,”’ 
near Gray’s Inn. 

(Daily Advertiser, 22 Jan., 1747). 


Kine’s Speecu. John Wimbush, bookseller, 
between Charing Cross and Whitehall. 
(London Penny Post, 8 Jan., 1742). 


Knire Case. See GotpEN KNIFE Case, 


Knives & Forks. See Case or Knives & 
Forks. 
AmBroseE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


(To be continued). 


EATH OF A POPE: THE MALLET. — 
“N. and Q.’ should certainly keep a per- 
manent record of the authoritative letter of 
Mr. J. P. Bolland, Secretary of the Catholic 
Truth Society, in the Daily Telegraph of 
March 2, 1939, which quotes the categorical 
statement of Monsignor Respighi ‘‘ Head of 
all Papal Masters of Ceremonies,’’ to the 
effect that no mallet is, or has ever been, used 
to certify the death of a Pope—a statement 
not only found in most popular accounts of 
any Conclave, but also in Tuker and Malle- 
son’s ‘ Handbook to Christian and Ecclesias- 
tical Rome’ (Black, 1900), vol. iv., p. 369. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HANGING LONDON.—It is a curious fact 
that in all the Press notices as to the 
closing of the old Lyceum Theatre, no notice 
has been taken of ‘‘ Starvation Corner,’’ the 
haunt of the unemployed in the profession. 
It is now some years since Charing Cross Road 
adopted this meeting place, and possibly the 
modern journalist is unaware of its ever 
having existed elsewhere. 
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The threatened destruction of the Gaiety 
Theatre is a reminder of the bus-drivers’ nick- 
name for the br“’ ng, the ‘‘ New Old Bailey,”’ 
and the Mo; =, Post no longer advertises its 
existence in the building, so insisted upon as 
a site by the noble owner in the making of 
Aldwych. 

Notice should be kept of the rebuilding 
apace everywhere. It is especially remarkable 
around this particular district, and it can be 
imagined how dwarfed the building of the 
Law Courts will be in the future, when build- 
ings like Bush House arise adjacent to Temple 
Bar. How far the spoliation of London will 
go it seems impossible to say. Big buildings 
require space to seem in order. The Pruden- 
tial Company’s building has a wide road with 
smaller houses opposite, which give it charac- 
ter, but further west Oxford Street (New and 
Old) is tending to develop into an alley-way 
like Regent Street. Comparison of Kingsway 
with some of its smeuniion streets show the 
need of wider space, but it would seem im- 
possible to have these new buildings set back 
on the ground of expense. It is useless to 
mourn, we must leave that to a future 
generation, 

W. H. MancueEe. 


NTWISLE AND MILLIKIN FAMILIES 
(see clxxiii. 334 and references there 

shown).—According to an obituary notice in 

the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixxi, part 2, 

p- 1062 (London, 1801), 

the wife of H. B. Millikin, Esq., of Norfolk 

Street, Strand, 

died Noy. 11, 1801. 

This, no doubt, refers to the Halley Benson 
Millikin who married Elizabeth Parry (see 
11 S. ii, 466). 

Some Directories of London, between 1800 
and 1813, mention the firm of Millikin and 
Ackroyd, sugar refiners, 19, Martin’s Lane, 
Cannon Street, London. If Halley Benson 
Millikin belonged to this firm, he may, per- 
haps, have had interests in the West Indies, 
where he may have died, but this is mere 
speculation. 

A wy of the foregoing data was kindly 
supplied by Mr. R. BrincHam Apams, some 
time ago. 

No record of Halley Benson Millikin’s will 
has, so far, been found in London or at Nor- 
wich, Norfolk. Nor has any positive evidence 
been discovered which would prove that the 
lands at Upwell, Norfolk, of which he was 
supposed to be the eventual heir, ever actually 
passed into his possession (see 10 8. iii. 6). 

E. F. MacPrxe. 





Readers’ Queries. 


ARY DYMOCK.—Father Robert Persons 
in his Memoirs (published Cath. Ree, 
Soc., vol. iv., p. 49) says that the end of 158] 
or the beginning of 1582, his servant escorted 
to Rouen ‘“ two English ladies, Lord Vaux’s 
daughter and Mary Dymock, one of the 
Queen’s ladies.’”’ The former was Elizabeth, 
second daughter of William, 3rd Lord Vaux, 
but who was Mary Dymock? Was she a 
daughter of Robert Dymock of Scrivelsby (ob, 
1580) and his wife Bridget, daughter of the 
9th Baron Clinton? I have at present no 
opportunity to consult the Dymock pedigrees, 


J.R. FP. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH AND _ LOUISE 
SWANTON BELLOC.—In her ‘ Maria 
Edgeworth, 1767-1849; a Bibliographical Tri- 
bute’ (London, 1937), pp. 224-225, Mrs. 
Bertha Coolidge Slade states that Maria Edge. 
worth had offered the editor John Murray a 
volume of short stories under the title ‘ Pretty 
Little Stories,’ and reproduces a letter dated 
Feb. 22, 1841, in which Miss Edgeworth 
accepts for her sister and herself Murray's 

offer of 50 guineas, at six months after pub- 
lication, for the copyright of a translation by my 
sister Lucy E from the French of the three 
stories of Barnabé—Pierre & Pierrette and Mar- 
guerite, with a preface, and explanatory re 
marks for young English readers to be written 
by me. 

Miss Edgeworth’s bibliographer is no doubt 
correct in surmising that “‘ if this volume was 
ever published it was not listed under the 
Edgeworth name.”’ If it appeared at all it 
probably bore the names of Louise Swanton 
Belloc and Adélaide Montgolfier. ‘ Pierre et 
Pierrette ’ and ‘ Marguerite,’ by Mme Belloc, 
and ‘Barnabé,’ by Mlle Montgolfier, were pub- 
lished separately in book form in Paris in 
1837, 1838 and 1839 respectively, after having 
appeared in La Ruche, journal d’études fam- 
livres (i.-iii., 1837-1839). 

The volume in question would be of unusual 
interest in presenting an instance of the Eng- 
lish writer in turn translating the works of 
her own French translators, for Mme Belloc 
and Mlle Montgolfier had previously trans- 
lated into French a considerable number of 
Miss Edgeworth’s works. Did the book ever 
appear, and, if so, can anyone supply a biblio- 
graphical description of it? ; 

As I am preparing a study of Louise 
Swanton Belloc and of her collabor- 
ator Adélaide Montgolfier, who together 
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translated books and articles of over a 
sore of English and American authors 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
] should be extremely grateful for any infor- 
mation concerning other English editions of 
their works and letters to or from either of 
them. 
Tuomas R. Pa.rrey. 
Evanston, Illinois. 


N EYELESS DEVIL.—Poe, in a story 

called ‘ Bon-Bon,’ represents the devil as 
having no eyes. Are there other instances of 
this idea in literature or art prior to 1832, 
which might be his source. There is, of 
course, some symbolic content to the use he 
makes of it, but one wonders what suggested 
it. 

T. O. M. 
ASHINGTON IRVING AND THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO.—In P. M. 

Irving’s ‘ Life’ of his uncle, Washington 
Irving (New York, 1862) and in later bio- 
graphies, there is a passage stating that 
Irving, who was in business there, witnessed 
in Liverpool the arrival of the news of the 
battle of Waterloo. I should be grateful for 
any indication as to where the original de- 
scription may be found. The Huntington, 
Columbia, Yale, Harvard, Peabody and Con- 
gress Libraries have no information. 

The passage runs : 

The first spectacle which met his eye 
[in Liverpool] was the mail coaches coming in, 
decked in laurel, and dashing proudly through 


the streets with the tidings of the battle of 
Waterloo and the flight of Napoleon. 


Frank Lee. 


ID OUR ANCESTORS WASH ?—It would 
be interesting and useful to thrash out in 
‘N. and Q.’ a true answer to this question. 
It is one concerning which many people think 
they know best. If the upper classes washed, 
they say, the lower did not; if the English 
washed, it is not true of any other country ; 
if ancient Romans had baths, the ages that 
followed lost the habit, and so on. Here is 
the title of a package of official documents 
concerning the conservancy of the Seine in 
Paris, which can be found in the French 
Archives nationales, if anyone cares to look 
for it: Reglement des bains pris dans la 
reewre, 1757-68. 
S. Rapice. 
HOUSEHOLD LIGHTING.—Scene: south 


of Ireland; time: 1870 and onwards. 
At first we had only tallow candles, with 





twisted wicks which stood straight in the 
flame and contracted many a “ thief.’ 
Snuffers were a necessity. Then came paraf- 
fin candles with plaited wicks which turned 
over as they burnt, and the ash fell off on con- 
tact with the air. My father used to hold 
forth on the ingenuity of pulling one strand 
tighter than the rest in the plait. When did 
that improvement come? We were usually 
some years behind the times. Last came the 
paraffin “ duplex ’’ lamp, with two flat wicks, 
our first really good illuminant. My father 
had a colza reading lamp, fed by a ‘“‘ foun- 
tain’’ cistern (I think). How was flooding 
of the wick avoided? But we were little con- 
cerned with that, and it did not then worry 
me. 
HIBERNICUS. 


RONUNCIATION OF ‘“ DAUGHTER.”’ 
—In the second part of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ Mr. Gert lean) speaks some lines 
beginning : 
First here is Christian and her train. 
Later occurs the following couplet : 
‘Dispondency, good man, is coming after, 
And so also is much-afraid his Daughter. 
Bunyan is not usually guilty of so careless 
arhyme. Was ‘ daughter ’’ ever pronounced 
like “* laughter ’’? 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


YLESFORD: SUCCESSION TO THE 
EARLDOM. — Heneage, 6th Earl of 


Aylesford, died on 10 Jan., 1871, but his eldest 
son Heneage, Lord Guernsey, succeeded to the 
earldom on 1 Jan., 1871. An explanation of 
this fact would be of interest. 

A, H. R. 


LANE FAMILY (see 4 S., i., 245, 303, 350, 
447, 517, 593).—Does any reader know 
the Christian names of the Mr. E. H. Lane 
who was a former contributor to ‘ N. and Q.’ 
(cf. 11 S., ii., 328)? 
KE. F. MacPixe. 


OOR-STEP ART.—A form of traditional 
art seldom mentioned is the decoration 
drawn in white pipe-clay on the door-steps 
of country cottages. The practice is fairly 
common in parts of Britain. Its anthropo- 
logical significance was mentioned at the 
meeting of the British Association in 1907. It 
is a type of art traditional only among 
women. Examination shows that some of the 
atterns are complicated and of local use only. 
Ree of the patterns used along the Scottish 
coast and in the Outer Islands have clear 
traces of the Celtic Loop ornament. 
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Perhaps some of your readers who may have | 
noticed unusual decorations in their districts 
would be kind enough to send me copies. 


GEORGE B. GREENWOOD. 


““ (YAGY.’’—The recent boxing contest be- 
tween Len Harvey and Larry Gains pro- 
duced the following comment : 
So much for Harvey, who fought one of the 
cagiest fights of his career, to defeat one of 
the cagiest boxers he has ever met. 
I do not find the word ‘‘ cagy ’’ or anything 
suitable to explain it under ‘‘ cage’’ in Mr. 
Partridge’s “Dictionary of Slang’ or Mr. 
Holt’s American ‘ Phrase Origins.’ In this 
fight Harvey preferred to wear his opponent 
down rather than indulge in spectacular 
onslaughts and Gains showed exceptional 
skill in defence. So it occurs to me that 
““cagy’’ might mean ‘shy, cautious in 
attack.’’ A bird that only knows a cage may 
be less inclined to indulge in a free fight than 
a wild one, subject to the Darwinian struggle 
for existence. Or again, the roped ring in 
which the boxers fight may be regarded as a 
““cage,’’ and the adjective may indicate mas- 
ters of ringcraft. 


IGNorto. 
ELENIAN, A XVI-CENT. SHROP- 
SHIRE PRIEST.—Foxe’s ‘ Acts and 


Monuments,’ vol. v. p. 550, mentions Nicholas 
Belenian, a priest of Shropshire, burned at 
the stake. 

Fuller’s ‘Church History,’ vol. iii., gives 
the man’s name in the index, where it reads 
** John Belemain.”’ 

Oldmixon’s ‘ History of England,’ p, 135, 
has it as ‘‘ Mr. Nicholas Baleman, a Shrop- 
shire Priest.”’ 

I should like to know the correct name of 
this Shropshire priest and also his parish. Is 
there record of him in any State paper for 
1546 ? 

JOHN BELLMAN. 


ENTON OF LEIGH, LANCASHIRE. — 
Particulars required of this branch of the 
Fenton family since 1608, and the date of 
their settlement in London. 
F. FENTON. 


EIMS, FRANCE.—Many English publica- 
tions insert the letter A in spelling the 
name of this town. The Times newspaper is, 
however, an important exception. 
In France the name of this town is always 
written ‘‘ Reims.’’ What is the origin of the 
intrusive h ? 





H. V. Bortey. 


PATRONAGE OF LITERATURE IN 

AMERICA.—Was there ever in America 
anything corresponding to that patronage of 
authors by men of public importance which 
the eighteenth century was familiar with in 
England? Or did publication of American 
books only start when such patronage had 
more or less gone out of fashion? Was there 
ever a notable American Maecenas? 


B. S. H. 


T. MARK SURNAME.—In the course of 
research work I came across the name 
Thomas de St. Marke in the Visitation of 
Huntingdonshire, 1613 (British Museum 
Har, MSS. 1179, fos. 4-14). This is the only 
instance I have ever found of this evangelist’s 
name being used as a surname. Perhaps some 
of your readers could tell me of other occur- 

rences of it. 

Artuur W. Marks. 


OURCES WANTED.—1. The following lines 

are said to have been written by Izaak 
Walton in a volume of Dr. Sibbes’s writings. 

“Of this blest man let this just praise be 

Heaven was in him before he was in 

heaven.” 
Is it known whether Izaak Walton was the 
composer, or did he copy them from elsewhere? 


F. Neviite. 
2. Whence comes the saying: “ Vere scire est 
per causas scire.”? 
R. H. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1 Could any one give 
me information regarding the name and 
author of the following poem? 
“Tt does not hurt me yet that you have gone. 
I still find peace when lordly trees 
Throw golden largess to the beggar breeze; 
Still earth once shared is good to walk upon. 
I shall have learned your absence later on. 
Now I find private joy in woods, my mind 
Waits numb, almost in peace, for pain to find. 
I must make anxious haste to love the earth, 
Missing no hues, no cobwebs, not a thing, 
For I remember sorrows I have known 
And how they rob all loveliness of worth; 
I must foretaste, too, woods regilt with 
spring 
Before I grow aware I am alone.” 
I have drawn blank in _ several public 
libraries. 
D. R. Livinestoy, 


2. Can anyone inform me as to who were 
the authors of these two quotations :— 
a. “ All flesh is grass and all its glory fades 
Like the fair flower dishevelled in the 
wind.” 
b. “*Sugar,? Mr. Speaker, who now dared 
laugh at ‘ Sugar ’?” 
G, HicHens. 
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QUERIES FROM MADAME BOVARY. 


(clxxvi. 155, 195). 


2. The Abbé Frayssinous was ordained 
riest just before the outbreak of the 

rench Revolution; the first Curé under 
whom he served said that he was good for 
nothing, not even to perform the rite of bap- 
tism. Yet when he came to preach at St. 
Sulpice all Paris flocked to hear him. On 
one occasion when the French youth showed 
little desire to enlist, Fouché sent for him 
and told him to preach on the glories of the 
French armies and the necessity of obeying 
the law of conscription. When the Abbé re- 
plied that these subjects were not included 
in his programme, Fouché would have for- 
bidden Lin the pulpit, but Napoleon inter- 
vened, hinting, however, that he expected 
the Abbé to expatiate at times on his achieve- 
ments. Frayssinous confined himself to an 
expression of thanks that the Emperor had re- 
stored the Church after the ruin of the Revo- 
lution. Under Louis XVIII honours were 
rained upon him, and the priest who had 
won almost universal admiration became a 
much abused politician. He was a member 
of the Academy, preacher to the King, a peer 
of France and minister of education; the 
mob destroyed everything in his room in the 
Tuileries, when in 1830 it rose against the 
Bourbons. Thereupon he was appointed 
tutor to the Duc de Bordeaux, and when 
Charles fled from Prague to Goritz to avoid 
the cholera, of which none the less he died, 
the Abbé (by now a bishop) was present at 
his deathbed. His ‘ Conférences’ have had 
a great circulation and have often been trans- 
lated ; they are remarkable for a certain seduc- 
tive grace and charm. His work on Galli- 
canism is less known. One of his retorts has 
often been quoted. A lady confronted him 
and said she was an unbeliever. ‘‘ Have you 
read Bossuet, Fénelon, Bourdalone and Mas- 
sillon?”’ asked the Abbé. ‘‘ No,’ replied the 
lady. ‘“ Well, then,’? was the answer, ‘I 
think it would be more to the point if you 
described yourself as an ignoramus.”’ 

5. St. Louis sometimes administered justice 
out of doors so that his subjects might have 
easy access to him. ‘‘ Many a time,’’ says 
Joinville, “he would go and sit down in the 
wood of Vincennes with his back to an oak 
and make us take our seats round him, and 
all those who had complaints to make came 





to him without hindrance from ushers.’’ This 
practice caught the popular fancy and is 
often alluded to in French literature. 

4. ‘La Marjolaine’ is an opera in three 
acts performed at Paris in 1877. The music 


is by Alexander Charles Lecocq. It contains 
at least four songs. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


THE MODERN GREEKS (clxxvi. 8, 156). 
—The articles of Mr. G. Caratanr and 
Mr, T. Percy Armstrong in ‘N. and Q.’ 
summarise in such an admirable way the 
whole of the controversy concerning the origin 
of modern Greeks, that a modern Greek, such 
as myself, has nothing more to do than express 
his deep appreciation for the complete, con- 
vincing refutation of the Fallmerayer’s anti- 
quated theory of a Slav Greece. 

There are, however, some additional minor 
points which I wish to mention. Fallmerayer, 
in his ardent zeal to accumulate evidence in 
support of his theory, invoked among others 
the testimony of a passage of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, the crowned author of the 
Xth Century, in his work, De Thematibus. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, speaking in it 
of the destructive plague imported from Italy, 
which devastated Greece in the year 746, says 
that the whole country “&cAaBwy” and “‘ be- 
came barbarian.’’ Fallmerayer renders the 
word “é6cAa Baby”, quite a rare one and used 
probably at this single instance, into the word 
“Slavised.’”” But its correct transla- 
tion ought to be “‘enslaved.’”’ Prof. A. A. 
Vassiliev himself, the great Byzantine his- 
torian, admits the latter version. The 
sequence of the sentence: ‘‘ and it became 
barbarian,”’ if not a hyperbolical figure of 
speech, may be considered as meaning just the 
natural sequel of loss of freedom. An 
enslaved country degenerates fatally into a 
kind of barbarity. 

On the other hand, among other authors, 
the German Carl Hopf, challenging Fall- 
merayer with his book ‘ Geschichte Griechen- 
lands vom Beginn des Mittelalters bis auf 
unsere Zeit’ (published in 1867, thirty-seven 
years after that of his fellow-countryman), 
tries to prove that the Slav colonies in Greece 
were short-lived, lasting only from 750 until 
807. He insinuates also that Fallmerayer, 
speaking of the Slavisation of Attica, was 
based on an apocryphal document. Prof. 
Vassiliev considers that Hopf went to the 
contrary extreme of Fallmerayer’s theory. 
He reaches himself a not unreasonable com- 
promise, saying that 
although very important Slav colonies existed 
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in Greece since the VIth century, their founda- 
tion neither achieved the Slavization of the 
country nor the extermination of the Greeks. 

To me, the evidence provided in such an 
ethnological matter by language is the most 
persuasive. If the aboriginal population was 
exterminated and replaced by Slavs as Fall- 
merayer pretends, how could it be possible 
that no trace of Slavonic languages can be 
found in modern Greek, except the following 
six words recorded here on the authority of 
a Greek specialist, Prof. M. Triantaphyllides : 
gavos (=fodder); tdordvyns (=shepherd) ; 
podxo (=coat) ; xovvad: (=marten); méorpoda 
(=trout); rdéAcyxas (=leader of shepherds). 
As for Slav name-places, the main ones are: 
Vostizza, Helmos, Tyrnavos, Salona, Ara- 
chova, Zagora, and the rivers Vardar and 
Struma. 

Moreover, nobody pretends that the Greek 
people was ‘‘ Turkified,’’ in spite of Turkish 
domination lasting nearly four centuries and 
although two hundred Turkish words at least 
are to be traced in the vernacular Greek, 
which have even acquired the grammatical 
Greek form, so becoming unrecognizable as 
Turkish to Greeks, using their maternal 
tongue as a living language, if not to some 
foreigners who, to conceal their imperfect 
knowledge of Greek, treat it as a corpse for 
futile linguistic dissection. Also, a score or 
so of Italian words in modern Greek, which 
too have taken its grammatical forms, could 
not justify the assumption of an Italianized 
Greek nation. By the way, I heard one day 
a learned professor expounding the theory 
that, with the present inter-penetration of 
languages, civilised nations in a hundred 
or so years, will finish by speaking an identi- 
cal language—a horrible prospect of a stan- 
dardised mankind ! 

Now, who could imagine that a people who 
have spoken for more than 2,700 years a lan- 
guage, evolved, of course, in its phonetics, 
grammar and syntax, but preserving a 
vocabulary in which roots and words are 
mainly the same and even ancient locu- 
tions and idioms are astonishingly identical, 
Greek in the first half of their existence, be- 
came Slav in their second? Maybe some 
places, where Slav colonies dwelt, pre- 
served through centuries the name aittri- 
buted to them by the invaders. But Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes, Eleusis, Piraeus, Aegina, 
Argos and even Pylos (to which foreigners 
refer as Navarino) preserved in all times their 
names as the actual proof of a dogged fasten- 
ing of a race to its nationality, its historical 
antecedents and its language. 





From this point of view, if somebody stuck 
to the theory of Fallmerayer, who made a 
name among historians by expounding it, in 
order to discourage Western sympathies for a 
renascent Greece, under the pretext that she 
was a mere Slav colony, he must adopt this 
ad absurdum explanation: Slavs, before they 
exterminated the Greek population, supplant. 
ing themselves entirely to it, went to the 
schools of the conquered country and learnt 
thoroughly its own language, completely for- 
getting their own except for a few name- 
places and six other words, 

Of course, we should not assume from al! 
that that Pericles, Alcibiades or Narcissus 
(Fallmerayer mentions even Narcissus!) have 
direct descendants in Greece. But on the very 
spot of Hellas a race, derived from the rem- 
nants of the original population and havin, 
Hellenized through a superior civilisation al 
alien elements, preserved its own language 
in an evolution analogous to that of any other 
language, keeps a vague, perhaps unconscious, 
remembrance of the customs and habits of the 
ancestral race, and displays many of its 
characteristics, qualities or deficiencies, in 
physical and moral life. 

Apart from customs and traditions, the sur- 
vival in some instances of ancient Greek myth 
in modern Greek folk-lore constitutes a strik- 
ing trait in the continuity of an Hellenic race 
throughout the centuries. I note here the 
example of Ada, the fabulous monster in 
ancient Greek tales, said to feed on human 
flesh, who is exactly the same monster, a bug- 
bear with which to frighten children and even 
grown-ups, known under the unaltered classic 
name of Lamia in popular modern Greek 
tales and folk-poetry. Two verses in one of 
the modern Greek ballads, referring to Lamia, 
run as follows: 
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(ie., Wake up stranger, night is nigh and 
darkness will overtake thee.—The ghost will 
trample upon and Lamia devour thee.—Cj. A 
general essay of mine on the subject in the 
Quarterly Review, October, 1936). 

On the other hand, a French Consul im 
Athens, speaking with Chateaubriand, when 
the illustrious Frenchman visited the city 
early in the nineteenth century, used a pul- 
gent joke for expressing his opinion on the 
descendance of modern Greeks.  ‘‘ C’est la 
méme tourbe que du temps de Periclés,” he 
said. An insulting remark, surely, yet an un- 
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willing compliment to the race and its essen- 
tially Greek character. 
Science strongly deprecates theories, 
invented for reasons strange to science, 
about unblended racial purity. No race 
is quite pure-blooded, though perhaps 
unblemished in its national allegiance. The 
revalence of the original blood and the 
absorption in it of less or more tiny extraneous 
streams, constitute the essence of every con- 
temporary nation. Modern Greeks cannot 
make an exception of the rule. Merely they 
confirm it. After all, no gold or silver coin 
is minted purely of precious metal, if it is to 
be coherent and solid. 


DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 
FAWEINS FAMILY (clxxvi. 172).—Two 


at least of Samuel Hawkins’s sons were 
given Christian names which might form clues 
to their father’s family, viz.: Bradford Deane 
Hawkins and John Cunningham Calland 
Bennett Popkin Hawkins. Popkin in par- 
ticular should be worth investigating for the 
jollowing reason. John Calland, father of 
Sarah, wife of Samuel Hawkins, shortly 
before he made his will in 1800, entered into 
acontract for the purchase of the Forrest 
Estate near Swansea. This estate was for- 
merly the property of the family of Popkin, 
and as Samuel Hawkins gave the name of 
Popkin to one of his sons, it is possible that 
the purchase of the estate by John Calland 
was brought about through a Popkin-Hawkins 
connection: Samuel Hawkins was already 
John Calland’s son-in-law at that date. 
When collecting information about the Cal- 
lands some years ago, I learned from Mr. D. 
Rhys Phillips that there is an important 
igree of the family of Popkin at the Car- 
iff Public Library, but I cannot say whether 
it shows either a Calland or a Hawkins con- 
nection. There was a family of Hawkins in 
Monmouthshire: a pedigree is printed in the 
late Sir Joseph Bradney’s history of that 
county at vol. iii., p. 263. 
J. B. Wuirmore. 


Nothing seems to be known of any issue of 
William Hawkins, who was in India in 1608. 
Indeed, his identity is uncertain. A notice, 
three columns in length, in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ ends with the words, ‘‘ all which tends 
to the conclusion that the Hawkyns of East 
Indian distinction was not the son and grand- 
ton of the mayors of Plymouth.” He 
married at Agra in 1609 a daughter of 
Mubarique Shah, a Christian Armenian, and 
left India with her in c. 1612. The ship 





reached home in 1613, but Hawkins and many 
others on board had died after leaving the 
Cape. The wife survived, It is said that 
Hawkins was buried in Ireland. (See ‘ Cal. 
S.P. Colonial, East Indies,’ vol. i., index). 
The widow was a rich woman with one dia- 
mond worth £2,000 and smaller ones worth 
£4,000, besides other precious stones. She 
made a second marriage before returning to 
India. Hawkins’s diary of his adventures in 
India was printed in Samuel Purchas’s ‘ Hak- 
luytus Posthumus or Purchas his Pil- 
grimmes,’ Glasgow, 1905, vol. iii., index in 
vol, xx. Other references are Brit. Mus. Cot- 
ton MSS. Otho E. viii., folios 201-5, and 
Brit, Mus. Egerton MS. 2100. M 


()ED NAMES OF SHIPS (clxxvi. 137, 192). 
—Some think that Sebastophoros, the 
word inscribed on the galley that bore Nero to 
Alexandria as represented on the coins of 
Alexandria (B.M.C. 176) is not merely a de- 
scriptive label, but the name of the ship. It 
has recently been suggested by Mr. C. H. V. 
Sutherland, in the Numismatic Chronicle, 
1937, iv., p. 308, that the name of the galley 
of Carausius, the British Emperor, was 
Pacatrix, or ‘“‘ Lady Peacemaker.’’ This is, 
of course, third century. T. 0. M. 


ARISTOBULUS FIRST TO PREACH 

CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN (clxxvi. 
173).—The authorities for this belief as given 
in ‘St, Paul in Britain,’ by the Rev. R. W. 
Morgan (pp. 131-7) and ‘ St. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea at Glastonbury,’ by the Rey. L. S. 
Lewis (pp. 35-7) are: 

1. ‘ Martyrologies of the Greek Church,’ 
which says that Aristobulus was one of the 
seventy disciples, and a follower of St. Paul, 
and was chosen to be missionary bishop to 
the land of Britain, ‘‘ inhabited by a very 
warlike and fierie race ”’ ; 

2. Haleca, Bishop of Augusta, who wrote 
that ‘‘ The memory of many martyrs is cele- 
brated by the Britons, especially that of St. 
Aristobulus one of the 70 disciples ”’ ; 

5. St. Dorotheus, Bishop of Tyre, 303, who 
wrote that ‘‘ Aristobulus, who is mentioned 
by the Apostle in his Epistle to the Romans, 
was made bishop in Britain ’’; 

4. St. Ado, Archbishop of Vienne, 800-874, 
who, for 17 March, says: ‘‘ Natal day of 
Aristobulus, Bishop of Britain, brother of 
St. Barnabas the apostle by whom he was 
ordained bishop. He was sent to Britain, 
where after preaching,” etc., he received mar- 
tyrdom. 

5. Alpan Saint Prydain (Genealogies of the 
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Saints of Britain’): ‘‘ These came with Bran 
the Blessed from Rome to Britain, Arwysthi 
Hén (Aristobulus the Aged) Ilid lyndaf, men 
of Israel Maw or Manaw ”’. 

6. Hippolytus, born about 160, in his list 
mentions Aristobulus as ‘“‘ Bishop of the 
British.”’ 

Aristobulus is said to have died at Glaston- 
bury in 99. 


G. H. Wartow. 
** Redcot,”” Halstead, Nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 
ORDS OF A CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


MANOR (clxxvi. 172). — According to 
Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ Henry (O’Brien), 
8th Earl of Thomond, succeeded to that title 
in 1691, and died in 1741. By his will he de- 
vised his estate to his distant kinsman Mur- 
rough (who died in his father’s lifetime), son 
and heir of William (O’Brien), 4th Earl of 
Inchiquin, with remainder to the Countess of 
Thomond’s nephew, Percy Wyndham, brother 
of Charles, Ist Earl of Egremont. Percy 
Wyndham took the additional name of 
O’Brien, and was in 1756 created Earl of 
Thomond: he died in 1774, unmarried. The 
Hon. Percy Charles Wyndham was his 
nephew. 

J. B. Wuirmore. 


The following information 
interest to P. D. M. 

Henry, 8th Earl of Thomond, who was 
created, 1714, Viscount Tadcaster, married 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir Charles Sey- 
mour, K.G., but by her had no issue. He 
left his estates to his kinsman, Murrough 
O’Brien, who died unmarried, great-nephew 
and, by marriage, grandson and eventual heir 
of William, 3rd Earl of Inchiquin, with re- 
mainder to Percy Wyndham, youngest son of 
Sir William Wyndham by Lady Katherine 
Seymour, youngest sister of his countess. Mr. 
Percy Wyndham eventually inherited and 
took the name of O’Brien, and was created 
Earl of Thomond, 1756. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


“YQ NIFE-BOARD” OF AN OMNIBUS 

(clxxv. 477; clxxvi, 52, 68, 104).—An 
interesting comparison of two centuries, ‘ This 
Man’s Father,’ by Noel Carrington and Joce- 
lyn Rae, issued by the Oxford University 
Press, has a vignette picture of a ’bus worth 
inspection. There is no ‘‘ knife-board’”’ of 
the usual type. The roof, for half-way at 
least, is scallopped so as to provide two gar- 
den seats facing each other, at the end of 
which seems to be a knife-board seat for four 
passengers, two each side. The ’bus is marked 


may be of 











BROMPTON as its name, with Putney jp 
smaller type by the front end. The door at 
the back is marked Banx | Stranp | Lonnoy 
Bripce Station: To the right of the door, 
PrccapILty | 3p. The conductor, in a silk 
hat, stands on a big step about 9 ins, from 
the ground, giving access to another step, a 
kind of bracket, away to permit the door to 
be opened. The windows are curtained, the 
centre one of three having Bank in the 
middle. Either side of the windows are two 
panels, the one by the driver being marked 
Drpetock (?), WatHam Green, the one at the 
back Futuam | Hype | Park. Below the win. 
dows is a band marked Regent St., Piccadilly, 
Charing +, Strand, its continuation at the 
back being marked Sloane St. Access to the 
roof seems to have been made by two steps, 
iron plates, on the door. As to whether this 
opened outwards or inwards, it is difficult to 
decide, for in the illustration a passenger is 
seated, facing the camera so to speak, in a 
position where his back would be by the cen- 
tral aisle. It would be interesting to hear if 
any reader ever saw this particular ’bus or 


its type. W. H. Mancuée. 


ILOTHING OF CHURCH STATUES 
(clxxvi. 119).—‘‘ Church statues in clothes 
of velvet and satin and lace ’’—and with real 
human hair, and often with life-like glass 
eyes !—are extremely common all over Spain, 
and not unusual in Sicily and Italy. But my 
diary also records that I saw such things in 
Germany (at Strassburg on July 5, 1907) and 
in France (at Moulins on June 29, 1928, at 
Perpignan on Aug. 31, 1921, and at Carcas- 
sonne on Sept. 17, 1910). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


The use of real stuff to clothe statues in 
churches is spread over all countries influ- 
enced by the baroque culture. The most 
known instances of such statues in Bohemia 
are the Infant Jesus of Prague, at the church 
of Saint Mary of the Victory (Prague III, 
Lazenska ulice 287), and the Saint Mary 
with Child, at Svata Hora (i.e., Holy Moun- 
tain), near Pribram. Photographs of these 
two statues will be sent to your correspondent, 
if wanted, 

Orto F. Banter. 


Wherever there is a community of the spiri- 
tual sons of St, Philip Neri, the practice of 
the Roman Oratory is followed fairly closely, 
and this includes at any rate the occasional 
vesting of the statue of the Madonna. 

Then, too, no matter how northerly the 
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churches, no objection on any grounds is felt 
to putting a cope upon the traditional bronze 
statue of the Prince of the Apostles—replica 
of the one in the Vatican Basilica—on the 
Feast of St. Peter. In this is nothing in- 
appropriate ; there is conferred added md 
and significance. And did not the Vikings 
vest Frey ? 

Certainly to some Mediterranean ways of 
bedecking statues, mere concessions to the 
“popular” taste of sunnier climes, north- 
erners would object, on the score of tawdri- 
ness. Their own taste finds its proper 
expression. 

Freperic Connett WHITE. 


N ANECDOTE OF VOLTAIRE (clxxv. 

423, 463).—With reference to the anec- 
dote, quoted at the first reference, of Vol- 
taire’s saluting a crucifix, the following pas- 
sage occurs in a pamphlet: ‘An Agreeable 
Criticism of the City of Paris and the French,’ 
of which a_ third edition was printed in 
London in 1708. 

The King only is obey’d, and there is not a 
Great Man, but is complaisant to the very 
least. When you have rendered to the Master 
what is his due, for the rest you may live a la 
Grecque. No body is gbliged in the Streets to 
uncover before whomsoever, unless before God 
when he is carrying to the Sick. [Marginal 
note: Hostia]. The Dregs of the People enjoy 
the same Priviledge; they give the Way to no 
body; they suffer not the least Affront, and they 
make themselves more fear’d than People of 
Worth, not knowing what is done in 
Republicks, where a thousand Masters com- 
mand an Infinite Multitude of Slaves. 

‘There is not,” the author adds, ‘‘a People 
more imperious and more hardy ”’; neverthe- 
less, ‘‘ they resort to the churches with piety.”’ 
“T never saw People more devout, Priests 
more sober. Clergy more orderly, and those 
under Vows give a better example.” 


S. Raptce. 


HE MAN WHO LOST HIS WAY (elxxvi. 
137, 173, 193).—The story of a man who 
lost his way in the dark or fog, and was 
guided to safety by the sound of the church 
bell exists at Cropredy, near Banbury, in 
North Oxfordshire. The rent of a field called 
Bell Land is used to pay a man to ring the 
church bell daily, and the money is said to 
have been left by a traveller who lost his 

way. 

G. MANDEVILLE. 


'WRANGHAM FAMILY IN ST. HELENA 





(clxxi. 406, 442; clxxii. 88, 160, 303, ! 
338; clxxiii, 33).—Many facts concerning the | 


history of the above family have been 
assembled recently, and cover four or five gen- 
erations. If any reader in London is inter- 
ested, I should be glad to supply data gratis. 
E. F. MacPrxe. 
4360 Hermosa Way, San Diego, 
California, U.S.A. 


[REMULOUS TREES (clxxvi. 43, 142, 
178).—The mysterious effect of tree music 

is illustrated by the divine advice to David: 
And it shall be, when thou shalt hear a sound 
of going in the tops of the mulberry trees, that 
thou shall go out to battle; for God is gone 
forth before thee to smite the host of the 


| Philistines. (I Chron. xiv. 15). 


In other words, God’s presence was thus 
made manifest. Sir James Frazer infers 
from the name Shechem, ‘‘ the oak or tere- 
binth of the augurs,’’ that a set of wizards 
had their station at the sacred tree,’’ in order 
to interpret to inquirers the rustling of the 
leaves in the wind,’”’ or other omens from 
the oak. 

The ‘‘ swish’ of the ash was noticed by 
Thomas Hardy. In ‘ Under the Greenwood 
Tree,’ ch. iii., he wrote: ‘“ Firs sob and 
moan, holly whistles as it battles with itself, 
ash hisses, beech rustles.’’ Two of George 
Meredith’s early poems, ‘ Twilight Music’ 
and ‘South-West Wind in the Woodland,’ 
show his keen interest in tree music; to him 
the “ prophet harmony of leaves ’’ is the pro- 
perty of the aspen, which first feels the com- 


ing sou’ wester. HIsernticus 


HALLEY FAMILY (clxxiv. 405; clxxvi. 

143).—Mr. E. F. MacPrke may be inter- 
ested to know that there are references in the 
Cornwall Marriage Registers (as published by 
Messrs, Phillimore and Co., London, at inter- 
vals from 1900 to 1935) to persons named 
Haley, Halley, Hally, Haly, Hawley, Hawly, 
Hawlye and Hayllie. Consideration of the 
Bodmin, Fowey and Lostwithiel notes below 
will suggest that these orthographies are but 
variants of one surname. 

I have no special knowledge of Halley his- 
tory. In the course of reading every entry 
in twenty-one of the twenty-six volumes of 
Phillimore’s Cornwall Marriage Registers for 
the purpose of an exhaustive search for Hugo 
entries, I jotted down every entry likely to 
interest Mr. MacPrxe, whose Halley notes 
have so frequently appeared in these pages. 
When I have leisure to read vols. iii., xx., 
Xxi., xxii, and xxv., I shall gladly communi- 
cate any further Halley items which may 
come to light. 

The following are my notes: 
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Bodmin. 1599 1610 (Haly), 
1749 (Haley). 

Cardynham. 1773 (Haley, of St. Veep), 
1774 (Haly of Boconnoc), 1789 (Haly, of 
Boconnoc), 1803 (Haly). 

St. Cleer. 1792 (Haley), 1793 (Haley), 
1805 (Haley). 

St. Clement. 1814 (Haly), 1827 (Haly), 
1831 (Haley), 1836 (Haley), 1837 (Haley). 

St. Clether. 1676 (Halley, of St. Gennys). 

Egloshayle. 1806 (Haly, of St. Mellion), 
[Banns only recorded]. See St. Mellion. 

Fowey. 1592 (Hawlye), 1597 (Haly), 1598 
(Hawly), 1645 (Haly), 1654 (Hawley). 


(Hayllie), 


St. Goran. 1795 (Haly, a sojourner). 

St. Just-in-Roseland. 1804 (Haly, a 
sojourner). 

Lostwithiel. 1688 (Haly), 1728 (Halley, 


two entries), 1738 (Halley), 1741 (Haley), 
1758 (Haly), 1767 (Haly), 1787 (Haley, of 
Lanlivery), 1800 (Haley). 

St. Mellion. 1800 (Haly), 1806 (Haly) 
{the banns called at Egloshayle, q.v. ]. 

St. Newlyn-in-Pydar. 1746 (Hally). 

Padstow. 1792 (Haley). 

Roche. 1699 (Haley). 

St. Sampson alias Golant. 
St. Winnow). 

Warleggan. 1579 (Haly). 

The entries rarely indicate the social status 
of these Halleys. I suspect that in Stuart 
days they were of middling position, but 
about 1780 some appear as carpenters and 
joiners, and one was a labourer. 

Phillimore’s Registers in their twenty-six 
volumes cover some 151 out of the 203 ancient 
parish registers of Cornwall (mostly down to 
1812, a few to 1837), so that Halley was 
plainly not a common surname in the Duchy, 
nor is it now, I believe, under any of its 
variants. 

I do not here record entries relating to 
Hale, Hales, Heale, Healy, Heelye and Hely, 
as I doubt whether, even granting the frequent 
illiteracy of the registrars, they have ought 
to do with Halley. However, I have a note 
of these entries. F. H. M. Huso. 

Maidstone. 


ALPH DE CORNHILL (clxxvi. 138, 

179).—With reference to the reply by 

R. S. B, at the second reference, it is stated in 

the pedigree of the de Brechin family, pub- 
lished in ‘ The Scottish Nation’: 

Henry de Brechin, natural son of David, Earl 
of Huntingdon in England, Earl of Garioch, 
and Lord Brechin in Scotland, and brother of 
King William the Lion, obtained from his 
father the lordship of Brechin, whence he took 
his surname. He is witness to a charter of 


1675 (Hally, of 





William the Lion to Malcolm Earl of Fife, in 
which he is designed, ‘‘ Henricus filius comitis 
David patris mei.’ In a donation of his brother 
John, Earl of Chester, to the canons of §t 
Andrews, he is designed, ** Henricus de Brechin, 
filius comitis David,” and a mortification 
the same Earl to the Abbey of Aberbrothwick, 
is witnessed by “‘ Henrico de Brechin fratri 
meo.” By his wife, Juliana, he had a son, Sir 
William de Brechin, who founded the Maison 
Dieu, or St. Mary’s Hospital, at_Brechin, 1256, 
and confirmed by James the Third in 1477, for 
the welfare of the souls of William and Alex. 
ander, Kings of Scotland, John, Earl of Chester 
and Huntingdon, his uncle, Henry his father, 
and Juliana his mother and of his own soul, 
To the foundation charter, in which he 
designates himself “Willielmus de_ Brechin, 
filius Henrici de Brechin, filii comitis David,” 
Albinus bishop of Brechin, Robert de Monte 
Alto, and several other persons of note, are 
witnesses. 

I am sorry that I appear to have omitted 
to describe Henry de Brechin as the natural 
son of David, Earl of Huntingdon. 

May I add that since writing my first note 
I have been supplied with the following infor- 
mation regarding the de Cornhill family: 

Gervase de Cornhill was Sheriff of London 
temp. King Henry II; he had issue: 

1. Henry de Cornhill. 

2. Reginald de Cornhill, a a sup- 
porter of King John, who had issue: 

(1) William de Cornhill, Bishop of Lich- 
field, 1214-1223. 

3. Ralph de Cornhill. 

Was this Ralph de Cornhill the Ralph in 
whom I am interested ? 

Any further information regarding this 
family will be appreciated. 


James Sreton- ANDERSON. 


INAL S DISREGARDED IN RHYME 
(clxxiii. 98, 448).—Spenser has four 
examples. ‘ F. Q.,’ iii, 6, 12, ‘‘ The house of 


goodly formes and faire aspects,’’ rhyming 


“select . . . deckt’’; the Globe edition cor- 
rects to ‘‘ aspect.’’ ‘Shep. Cal.’ iv. 5, “ year 
... teares.”” x. 38, “‘dust ... giusts... 


rusts ’’; and in this eclogue, 1. 32, where the 
editions all read: 

So praysen babes the Peacoks spotted traine, 
had wondren at bright Argus blazing eye; 
to rhyme with “for thy . . . skye ’’; this is 
manifestly a printer’s correction, for in the 
first place E, K.’s notion has the caption 
“* Argus eyes,”’ and in the second it would be 
absurd to equip with one eye a personage who, 
as everyone knew, had a hundred. There may 
be many more examples hidden under the 

corrections of meticulous printers. ax 
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RMS OF JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD 

(clxxvi. 74).—Mr. Bayuey writes: ‘“‘John 
Fisher (1459-1535).’’ Mr. E. A. Benians, 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
his ‘John Fisher’ (Cambridge University 
Press, 1935) says (p. 8) Saint John Fisher 
was ‘‘ born at Beverley in Yorkshire in 1469.”’ 
He gives, in a footnote to the same page, as 
his authority, ‘‘ Lloyd, A. H., ‘ Early His- 
pct of Christ’s College,’ p. 391,’’ and he 
adds : 


Dr. Lloyd kindly sent me a transcript of the 
dispensation to Fisher in 1491 which he has 
discovered in the Papal Archives. (Reg. Later. 
8, f. 70). In thie Fisher’s age is given as 
twenty-two. 

Ronatp A. Martineau Drxon or THEARNE, 
| Thearne Hall, nr, Beverley. 


EINE AND THE GERMAN PEOPLE 
(clxxvi. 146; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—The 
resent attitude of many Germans towards 
Heine is understandable in view of his disgust 
and secret loathing for his fellow-countrymen, 
a race from which he felt himself as radically 
alien as any human could be. His detesta- 
tion was more or less camouflé throughout his 
published work, but in the confessional-box of 
rivate correspondence in a foreign country 
fe expressed himself more candidly, and in 
terms which no high-spirited nation could be 
expected to tolerate. 

Everything German is revolting to me, and 
unfortunately you are a German. Everything 
German acts on me like an emetic. The German 
language tortures my ears. My own poems 
sicken me when I see that they are written in 
German. 

I copy the passage from a letter signed 
Charles Elers-Napier which appeared in The 
Times in the second week of January last. 

W. W. Gi. 


[Je8T FAMILY (clxxv. 246).—There was 
a family of this surname at Baglake in 
Dorsetshire—William Light, of that place, 
died at Madras in 1785—Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine (1785), 155; and Indian Obituary (MS.). 
A Miss Light of the same place died 11 Aug., 
1761—ibid. (1761), 382. = Ww. Fawcert. 


MAILLARD FAMILY (clxxv. 465).—A 
correspondent (to whom I express my sin- 
cere gratitude), send me a copy of the follow- 
ing epitaph on a headstone near the west 
entrance of the parish church of Wandsworth : 
In Memory of 
Mrs. Mary Mallard, 
Who departed this Life 
the 2nd of February 1801, 
Aged 74 years. 
J. W. Fawcett. 








The Library. 


Shakespeare’s Boy Actors. By W. Robertson 
Davies. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 10s. 6d. 
net), 


(THERE are many respects in which develop- 
ment has put the theatre of our day at 
such a distance from the Elizabethan theatre 
that several of the problems and intentions 
inherent in Shakespeare’s plays, as they 
existed for their author, are lost to us. Mr. 
Robertson Davies here tackles one of the main 
differences. We have all heard that women’s 
parts were played by boys on the Elizabethan 
stage: but the exact effect of the employment 
of boys, on the conception and treatment of 
the feminine characters in a play has not 
hitherto been systematically examined. Here, 
one after another, all the women who appear 
in Shakespeare are studied from the point 
of view of their representation by a boy. It 
is rather curious that no allusion is anywhere 
made to the fact that classical drama also 
made no use of women actors, and that some- 
thing of the same result ensued in the por- 
trayal of women’s characters. Years ago 
writers on biology used to say that the fun- 
damental quality of the race, its static aspect, 
was to be found in the female: the dynamic 
ower in the male. It seems to us that—so 
ong as their women characters were to be re- 
presented rather than actually impersonated 
by an individual woman—the Greek poets and 
Shakespeare alike, through some poetic intui- 
tion, seized on this essential humanity of the 
woman by rejecting the essential femininity, 
and so produced types which, while within the 
compass of a boy’s or a young man’s power 
to render and therefore to some extent re- 
stricted, were yet of an extraordinary and 
distinctive simplicity and nobility. The re- 
duction of sex interest is more than compen- 
sated for in the enhancement of human 
interest, and this compensation comes to light 
when the balance contrived for the boy actor 
is too evidently upset by an actress of very 
energetic femininity. 

Mr. Robertson Davies begins by putting to- 
gether all we know or can seusanetiie conjec- 
ture concerning the training of the boy actors 
and the conditions of their life with the adult 
players, not forgetting Prynne and his ‘ His- 
triomastix.’ He then goes on to the Women’s 
Roles—the chief and by far the most valu- 
able part of the book. We were particularly 

leased with his view of Juliet, Isabella and 

phelia ; with his remarks on the use of songs, 
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and again, with what he says of the boys’ 


training in beautiful delivery and the func- 
tion of poetry so delivered. He is sound in 
his repudiation of employing actresses for 
Puck, Oberon and Ariel. The principal idea 
governing the relation between male charac- 
ters and female characters represented by boys 
is that of the dynamic evoking response—more 
or less sensitive and active—from the static. 

The book concludes with a chapter on the 
indecency of speech to be found among Shakes- 
peare’s women, a subject upon which—beyond 
a reference to difference of taste—there seems 
to us little to be said. The rapidity with 
which Elizabethan plays were performed is a 
good thing to bear in mind in this connection 
as our author suggests. It is also probably 
within most people’s experience of Shakes- 
peare that his amazing vitality tends to de- 
prive gross words of most of their offensive- 
ness. 


BooxkseELuLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Tue latest QuarircH Catalogue which we 
have received (No. 559) describes printed 
books and a few manuscripts on Family His- 
tory, Genealogy, Heraldry and English Topo- 
graphy, together with a selection of Record 
publications. An item which will no doubt 
strike the attention of librarians is a complete 
set—as far as published—of the valuable 
Rerum Britannicarum Medii Avi Scrip- 
tores, consisting of 253 volumes (1858-1911: 
£350). Among the Manuscripts under 
‘ Genealogy and Heraldry ’ perhaps the most 
interesting are a XVI-century heraldic 
example of 143 leaves which once belonged to 
Sir Peter Le Neve (£28); a French MS. also 
of the XVI century, showing the claims to 
lands of Mary of Burgundy, wife of the 
Emperor Maximilian (£28); and a catalogue 
of the ‘‘ Dukes, Marquesses and Earls that 
have been since the Conquest, with their 
Armes, Wives and Issues untill this present 
Yeare of our Lord 1667... ’’ drawn up by 
Sir Bevil Skelton and dedicated to his father 
(£45). Under ‘Topography: General 
Works,’ will be found a holograph manuscript 
diary of John Stuart Mill describing a walk- 
ing tour taken between July 19 and Aug. 6, 
1832, through Hampshire, West Sussex and 
the Isle of Wight (£25). The County Topo- 
graphy runs to some 1,200 items. A good one 
is ‘ Nashes Lenten Staff, Containing The De- 
scription and first Procreation and Increase 
of the towne of Great Yarmouth in Norffolke : 
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With a new Play neuer played before, on { 
praise of the Red Herring,’ in the first’ 
tion (1599: £90); another is the so 
Arnold’s ‘ London Chronicle ’ printed at An 
werp in 1502 (£84). We noticed also Richaj 
Hord’s ‘ Black Fryers,’ of which it is said by 
two other copies have been traced, one in ¢ 
Bodleian Library and one in America (1625 
£30), and a copy of the second edition % 
Jenner’s ‘ Cow Pox ’—a fine one in the orij 
nal boards with the four coloured pla 
(1800: £15 15s.). ; 


Messrs. Francis Epwarps send us thei 
Catalogue (No. 636) of Books on Mili 
History. Under ‘ Memoirs, Personal N 
tives and Autographs’ will be found sever 
good letters, thus a letter, dated 16 Nov., 18 
to Major Lowe at Malta, from Sir Je 
Moore (£3); a letter of John Nicholson’s § 
Dr. Blane, dated 15 July, 1857 (‘‘ it is th 
duty of a Staff Officer to tell his superior whe 
he thinks he has made a mistake ’’), pric 
£1 15s.; and a long letter from Wellingto 
to General Alava on the war for the indepey 
dence of Poland (April 13, 1831: £3). i 
are also two or three autographs of Napoled 
Those who are interested in uniforms will fin 
about a score of books—mostly of the first | 
of the nineteenth century—worth attention 
the best of which would seem to be ‘ Colecciay 
de Uniformes del Ejercito Espanol’ (Madrid; 
1830: £15) and a collection (with k 
French) of 13 coloured lithographs o 
Russian army (c. 1850: £18). A good @ 
book is the Duc de Rohan’s ‘ Complete Caj 
tain, or an Abridgement of Cesars Warre 
..’ Englished by J. C. (John Cruso) (1640 


£7). 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested al : 
give their names and addresses, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 1 
publication. sg 


Waen answering a query, or referring to’ 
article which has already appeared, corr 
pondents are requested to give within par 
theses—immediately after the exact headi 
the numbers of the series volume and 
rs _ the contribution in question is to) 
ound. 


Tue Manager will be pleased to fe 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of frienda which readers may 
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